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A TYPICAL SATURDAY 


(August).—Left home 8 a.m., nice walk to 
Woodside Park Station, arrived at office 
at 9 a.m. Two of my secretaries separate 
the wheat from the tares in the corres- 
pondence. The most pleasing letter was 
instructions to collect on Monday from 
another AUCTIONEER who knows that 
I can sell jewels better than he. There 
are only six lots, and will realise about 
£1,000 at my next Auction Sale Attended 
to everything that matters, With Pharoah, 
my art expert, leave in one of our cars at 
9.45 for Sutton, to arrange the sale of 
ordinary household furniture, from there 
to Epsom, value jewels and silver and 
objects of art. Then to Camber- 
ley arrange sale of some wonder- 
ful Chippendale chairs, although 
they will not realise £990 like 
nine and a settee did at my 
rooms earlier in the year. Then 
a call at Worplesdon on a lady, 
who simply wished to shake 
hands and personally thank me 
for the nice way Pharaoh, Psycho 
and Ripplestream had _ carried 
out the valuation of the contents 
of her beautiful home earlier in 
the year. Then a few miles off, 
where the dear old couple had 
seen the snowdrops peep through 
the earth nearly 80 times. So 
delighted to see the one who 
makes their respective lives all 
the brighter with the stories I 
tell in TRUTH week by week. 
We expressed an opinion on the 
objects of art, and brought away 
five articles of Jewellery which 
will be sold this week, and the 
least they will realise £1,400. 
We were shown the beauties of 





vulcanite, gold, or dental plate, are 
always platinum—and it is the craving of 
rival advertisers for this form of com- 
merce that the press is flooded with the 
advertisements. These plates find their 
way into my sales, and I welcome even 
such lots. 

Then to lunch at a good hotel, with an 
appetite as hearty as the golf course 
would have given me. After, to where 
the great Charterhouse School now is, 
not far from Hindhead, made a valuation 
for division for another elderly couple, so 
that sons and daughters should share 
alike and settle it in their lifetime, but, 
alas, Pharaoh was compelled to say that a 
nice pleasing picture of a Romney was by 
another artist, and it was worth about 
£50, whereas the owner thought 
it worth £4,000. Our lunch had 
been late, so we accepted a 
dainty tea, which was already 
prepared. The lady had met a 
tew days ago the rector and his 
wife, who recommended these 
nice people to come to me, who 
will in turn do_ likewise, and 
thus the flowing tide rolls Picca- 
dilly way. On to Horley, via 
Horsham and Crawley, to Tun- 
bridge Wells. Inspected jewels, 
works of art, etc., at two 


addresses. Then homeward 
bound, the writer sitting out- 
side. Pharaoh inside enjoying a 


snooze. 

I dropped him at Vauxhall 
Station—not from the bridge that 
spans the Thames, and arrived 
home before the Sabhath. Now. 
reader, you have an idea of what 
we do for 21/-, and if you calculate 
what my commission is on £1,400 
at 74 per cent. on the jewels col- 


Massive Elizabethan lected, it is obvious to the dullest 
the garden, pressing us all the Standing Salt Cellar how we are able to give and take 
time to stay to lunch. Just as and Cover, 16 in. and only charge 21/- to gain entry 


we were walking through the 
Home Farm I saw the old gentle- 


man’s platinum and gold albert, which 
was worn right through the gold links. 


I told him that, owing to pure platinum 
being nearly seven times the value of pure 
gold, the old worn-out chain would sell 
at auction for at least £50. “ Goodness 
gracious, you don’t say so!” He took it 
off. Then a dialogue all about platinum 
and its rise in price 20 times in value 
since I was apprenticed. I concluded 
by imparting the knowledge that it was 
the value of this very precious metal that 
prompted the insertion in nearly all our 
papers and magazines—advertisements for 
old dental plates, which are often made of 
dental alloy, i.e., part silver, part plat- 
inum, but the OLD plates the little pins 
that fasten on the porcelain teeth to the 


high, sold for £2,050. 


into your house. 

Those wishing to know the value 
of their jewels, pearls, plate, pictures, 
porcelain, antique furniture, books, fiddles, 
postage stamps, furs, if unable to call at 
my office, are advised to write and ask my 
representative to call when motoring in 
their vicinity. For a fee of 21/- they will 
give you useful information. 

Valuations for Probate, Insurance, etc., 
at moderate fees. Weekly Auction Sales 
of Pearls, Diamonds, Old Silver, Sheffield 
Plate. No Buying-in Charges. Stamps 
purchased for cash. Parcels Safe Regis- 
tered Post. W. E. Hurcoms, Calder House 
(entrance: 1, Dover Street), Piccadilly, 


London, W.1. HURCOMB. 


*Phone: Regent 475. 
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Memorabilia. 


()s the evening of Oct. 16th, Mr. Baldwin 

initiated a new development in political 
oratory by addressing a great electioneering 
speech to the nation from the London head- 
quarters of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Savoy Hill. He spoke at a desk about 
three feet away from ‘the microphone, 
straight towards the instrument and without 
gesture. His deliberate and remarkably 
clear enunciation and the quality of his 
voice made his speech a signal success. The 
Marconiphone super-loud speaking equip- 
ment, stationed on the scaffolding of the old 
Union Club, reproduced it so powerfully that 
every sentence could be heard on the opposite 
side of Trafalgar Square. Throughout the 
rest of the country reports confirm the satis- 
factory conveying of the speech, and The 
Times quotes the following interesting 
account from South Wales, noting that it is 
typical of many : 

I was listening-in on a simple crystal set at 
my house at Llanishen (a little village near 
Cardiff). Such sets are used in great numbers 
in the miners’ houses throughout the valleys 
in Wales, and therefore there is no doubt that 
ayy) speech has had the effect of being heard 
y thousands of colliers and their wives, and 
by this means you have been able to reach the 
class of people you most wish to reach. 

At Colchester, on October 20, Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans may also be said to have 
started something politically new. He 


appeared on the platform with a microphone 
01 his chest which was attached to a loud- 
By means of these he held his own 


speaker. 


Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or | 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- | 
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for nearly an hour against the shouts and 
noise of a violent Socialist opposition. It is 
also to be noted that, when the uproar had 
got the better of the loud-speaker, and the 
possibilities of the situation began to look 
ugly, the stewards kept things in hand by 
turning on gramophone music. 


JiR ARTHUR EVANS contributed to The 

Times of Oct. 16 and 17 two long and 
most interesting articles on recent discoverie 
in Crete. The first traces the line of a 
Minoan highway across the island over the 
heights above the plain of Mesara from 
Knossos to the southern coast, where Komo, it 
is shown, served as the link between Crete and 
the valley of the Nile. The second describes. 
the finding at Knossos of the remains of a 
viaduct, deep beneath earth petrified by 
gypsum springs, and of a richly decorated 
pavilion or loggia, near the south-eastern 
extremity of this. Close to the building 
steps were unearthed leading to an under- 
ground fountain chamber, where the packed 
votive vessels, with the charred remains and 
traces of burning outside the entrance. 
showed plainly that the centre of a cult had 
had been fixed. 


ROM Brussels The Times correspondent 
sends details concerning the re-construc- 
tion of Louvain University Library given 
by the Rector, Mgr. Ladeuze, upon the re- 
opening of the University. Special gratitude 
was expressed towards Dr. Guppy of the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester, who col- 
lected for Louvain University over 50,000: 
volumes. Foreign contributions now number 
more than 245,000, not counting some 40,000 
pamphlets. A score of early printed books 
and some Elzevirs have been sent by the 
Committee at the Hague; and Japan has 
sent not only some illuminated Asiatic MSS.., 
but also some very rare copies of the first 
books printed in the eighth century of our 
era—so many centuries before the invention 
of printing in Europe. 


AX interesting church will be opened, after 
restoration, by the Bishop of Hereford, 
0.1 November 1—All Saints’, Worthen. It 
was built in the twelfth century, having a 
nave without aisles of a 42ft. span and a 
tcewer built for defence against Welsh 
raiders from over the border. A plaster ceil- 
ing of 1761 and a plaster chancel arch have 
been removed, revealing there a beautiful 
fourteenth century roof (the timbers of which 
being badly worm-eaten have needed mucle 
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repair), and here an early stone arch which | 


it needed great care to restore. In front of 
this was found a rood beam with traces of 
a Calvary. Worthen is 


an agricultural | 


parish, not able to raise funds easily, and | 


the rector and churchwardens would be glad 


of help to meet expenses, which have much | 


exceeded the original estimate. 


HE interesting discovery has been made at | 
St. James’s Church, Great Ellingham, | 


an early fourteenth-century building, of a | 
' each containing about 140 words, produced in 


large medieval niche which had been com- 
pletely walled up but now in the process of 
restoration has been exposed. 
liantly painted in blue and red, and 
gilding upon the vault which is almost as 
bright as the day when it was laid on. At 
the head of the niche is an angel, beautifully 


painted, absolutely complete in detail and as | : L 
' dancer the faster the time he wants,” and 


fresh as if just made. No record of this 
niche existed so that its discovery is a sur- 
prise. Two frescoes, three 
crosses and a rood-loft staircase have also 
been found. 


SPECIAL PRIZE of 25,000 francs is to | 


It is bril- | 
has | 


consecration | 


rainbow pillar starting from the base of the 
easternmost rainbow. 


HE European type-writing competition 
was held at Paris on Oct. 19. Fifty 
competitors took part, representing four 
nations: England, France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. An Englishwoman won two 
high speed prizes, the second, with repetition 
of passage dictated, at 123 words a minute. 
An Englishman won the ‘‘ perfect corres- 
pondence”’ prize for eight perfect letters, 


half-an-hour. 


AT a dinner of the Dancers’ Circle recently 
+* in London, there was discussion about 
the time in which the fox-trot (declared to 
be the most popular dance) should be taken. 
One speaker asserted that ‘‘ the poorer the 


it was agreed that forty-four bars, or at 
fastest forty-six, to the minute was the most 


| satisfactory time. 


be awarded in December, at the request | 


of M. Poincaré, by the Académie Frangaise 
to the Debreuil family of St. Hilaire de 


Voust in La Vendée—they having ten living | 
Four of these were born on Jan. | 


children. 
7, 1915, and had for their godparents King 
George V, M. Raymond Poincaré, the Queen 
of the Belgians and the Tzaritsa. 
prize, The Morning Post informs us, is de- 


The | 


pHuat romantic instrument, the harp, for 

various reasons, obtains but few devotees. 
The Morning Post of Oct. 22 advises women 
students to take it up. Pianists, violinists 
and singers are multiplied almost beyond the 
capacity of the Schools of Music, and, it is 
feared, beyond any demand for them out- 
side; but good harpists are rare, and our 
contemporary says, that for a young woman 
who has the courage and initial means to 


| make herself one there is plenty of scope. 


rived from a fund instituted by M. and Mme , 


Jay of the Paris store, La Samaritaine. The 
Debreuil family could only profit by it on 
some special step being taken, as the head of 
it has passed the age limit of 45 set down in 
the trust deed of the foundation. 


HIS week three Japanese judges have been 
present at the London Sessions,  sit- 
ting on the right of the Chairman, Sir 
Robert Wallace. They are making a tour 
of various English courts of law in order to 


examine the English administration of 

justice. 

A CURIOUS rainbow phenomenon is noted 
by The Scotsman on Oct. 20. It 


occurred at Buckie at 4.25 on the afternoon 
of the previous day. The sun, till 
obscured by rain-clouds, burst forth in full 
splendour, whereupon two complete bows 


appeared, resting their ends on the Bin Hill 
and Moray Firth respectively. and connected | 


| 


at the sea end by a brilliant perpendicular | 


| 


| 


' links with the past. 


then | 


Two more counsels are, to consider the possi- 
bilities of wood-wind, and not to stay in 
London. 


CORRESPONDENT sends to The Times 
of Oct. 22 interesting particulars of 
A lady now living in 
London had a brother who died in 1819. Her 
father was born in 1791 and married in 1816. 
Of his seventeen children two survive; and 
his present descendants number over 112. 


HIS week Messrs. Duke & Son areselling 
at Dorchester, by instruction of a lineal 
descendant, a large portion of the library of 
William Barnes the Dorsetshire poet. This 
includes many books bearing interesting 
autographs and an illuminated Persian MS. 
poem, 


HE British Museum has acquired Mer- 

yon’s etching ‘ L’ Abside de Notre Dame 

de Paris’ with some verses written by 
Meryon in pencil on the margin. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


THE MSS. OF BRUCE OF ABYSSINIA. 


ORN at Kinnaird Dec. 14, 1730, ‘‘ Bruce 
of Abyssinia,’ as he became more 
generally known, was in a measure a pro- 
totype of the better known Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, but instead of achieving high literary 
fame and posthumous celebrity, his scholar- 
ship was found to be insufficient, and his 
collections were so sadly depreciated, that 
the story of their vicissitudes is here told 
fer the first time. 

It was during his rather stormy consulship 
at Algiers that he received the suggestion 
to explore Abyssinia and ascertain the source 
of the Nile. Except for Poncet, the French 
surgeon, in the seventeenth century, and 
three Franciscan monks, who had found 
their way there about 1750, but never 
returned, Abyssinia was almost unknown. 
For at least 150 years no one had visited it 
and returned, 

Bruce had many advantages for the task. 
He had experience of the East and its ways, 
a commanding physique and unbounded self- 
confidence. He reached Gondar Feb. 14, 
1770, and finally quitted it amidst the bene- 
dictions and tears of his friends Dec. 26, 
1771, having secured with other treasures, the 
Chronicles of the Abyssinian Kings and the 
apocryphal book of Enoch in the Ethiopic 
version, in which it is alone preserved. 
Finally, after four months enforced deten- 
tion at Sennar, he reached Assouan Nov. 27, 
1772. His journals, drawings and instru- 
ments left behind in the desert were finally 
recovered, and in March, 1773, he brought 
his hard-won treasures safely to Marseilles. 
Thereafter he received his coveted reward; 
for a year and a half he remained on the 
Continent enjoying the compliments of the 
French savants, and when at length he came 
to this country he received great attention 
and was praised for both his achievement 
and acquisitions. Then followed a reaction ; 
people were scandalised by his stories, 
especially by such as were really in no way 
improbable. One story, of the custom of 
cutting meat from the live beast, survives 
to this day. In manner too dictatorial and 
too disdainful to entertain self-vindication, 
Bruce, deeply wounded by this incredulity, 
retired to his patrimonal estate. 


Here the need of occupation and the im- 
portunities of his friend, Daines Barrington, 
ultimately induced him to prepare and give 
to the world in 1790, five massive, ill- 
arranged and ill- -digested volumes, contain- 
ing a full narrative of his travels, a valu- 


| able History of Abyssinia and other less im- 


' which 


portant matters. Before his retirement he 
had deposited the bulk of his treasured MSS. 
on loan at the British Museum, and in July, 
1788, a further number were added, but the 
whole were withdrawn on Apr. 24, 1789, and 
they were evidently in his possession when 
he died as the resuit of an accident five 
years later. 

He is described as a brave, magnanimous 
and merciful man, endowed with excellent 
abilities, though not with first-rate intel- 
lectual powers, but swayed to an undue 
degree by self-esteem and the thirst for fame. 

Of the miscellaneous Bruce Papers now 
made public, the first relates to the prepara- 
tion of his five volumes of travel, etc. It 
is the signed statement of M. Latrobe then 
(1788) Pastor of the Moravian Church in 
Fetter Lane, partly written by him, but 
completed and signed by Samuel Lysons, the 
topographer, at that date resident in neigh- 
bouring Clifford’s Inn. 


About the middle of May, 1788, 1 was applied 
to by Mr. Preston of the King’s printing 
office’ in the name of the Hon’able  Daines 
Barrington, and desired to call upon Mr. 
Bruce in Buckingham Street (Strand) in order 
to assist him in arranging his papers for the 
press. I accordingly called the next morning, 
and was immediately set te work by him; he 
dictated to me his ideas, leaving it to my own 
judgment, in a great measure, in what words 
I chose to express them. This was a task 
required the most persevering atten- 
tion, as well as a great quickness of pen, as 
he himself, seated in an easy chair. had 
nothing to do but crowd his ideas upon me, 
and he was very impatient if T did not keep 
pace with him. In this manner T attended 
him every morning before 8 o’clock, and was 
frequently detained till 9 at night, during 
which time I had no intermission of labour 
unless when he was under the necessity of 
devoting some time to a friend that called 
upon him, or he chanced to fall asleep in the 
midst of his dictating, or during the time of 
dinner, for breakfast and tea were expected 
to make no interruption to the business. T 
believe that during the whole time of my 
attendance T did not miss above four or five 
days without doing more or less for him. 

The Introduction to his work which I wrote 
entirely from his dictating in the above 
manner, was very voluminous. Tt filled I 
helieve near 100 folio leaves, the greatest part 
T, besides this, at my 


of which I also copied. 
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leisure at home and during the interruptions 
occasioned by the calling of his friends upon 
him, corrected nine folio volumes according 
to the annotations of the Hon-ble D. Barring- 
ton and the Bishop of Carlisle, a very tedious 
and disagreeable task, as he insisted upon my | 
using my own judgment in places where the 
annotation[{s] had differed, or when they had 
said nothing, in doing which I had once or 
twice the misfortune to offend him in endeav- } 
ouring to expunge a few grammatical errors. 
Besides this I made him a _ very accurate 
drawing of a stone, one side of which was 
covered with hieroglyphical characters, the 
other with a variety of figures in alto and 
basso relievo. 

On the 28th June, 1789, I had finished all 
he wanted, and we both left town. He took 
me in his carriage to ‘'emple Bar, and a 
conversation took place to this effect: He 
said that he was much embarrassed how to 
recompense the labour and assiduity and the 
assistance I had given him, as he wished to 
remunerate me as a friend, not as a clerk: 
1 told him that I was under the same em- 
barrassment, especially as I wished to serve 
him as a friend, and not as a clerk. He then 
told me he should be in town, and want my 
assistance the following November, he would 
postpone his remunerations ’till then, to 
which I agreed. Upon my return to town I 
wrote to him several letters upon subjects he 
had wished to be informed upon, and sent 
him a letter or two from my uncle, to whom 
he is under great obligations; to all these he , 
returned no answer, nor did he acknowledge 
the receipt of some books IT sent him. Find- 
ing that he had changed his mind in regard 
‘to the predicament I stood in with him and 
that he no longer considered me as a friend, 
[ wrote to him in the capacity of his clerk, 
a letter in terms as polite as I was master 
of reminding him of his remuneration. iL 
received no answer. I therefore consulted 
Mr. Preston and Mr. Barrington, who advised 
me to write again. I did so, and after two 
months’ delay received the annexed specimen 
of Abyssinial literature. Mr. Barrington, 
Mr. Elmsley and Mr. Preston can witness my 
having been then employed, but to the nature 
of my employment I believe it will be difficult 
for me to find a witness. 

(Signed) B. H. Larrorr. 
Copy of Mr. Bruce’s letter. 

Mr. Latrobe. 

Sir, 

T have received your letter and really 
never thought you put yourself on the foot- 
ing of payment, nor do I well know for what, 
for it has been of no use to me. Your draw- 
ing, if just, is out of all size for engrav- 
ing. As for your reading the hook, I never 
understood it was to be material to me 
indeed it is so little so that I have quite 
changed and newmodelled it and wrote it fair 
since you saw it, nor has your reading the 
manuscript save(d) me an hour’s work. Elms- } 


ley has an account with me, that is to say 1! 
am in his debt and it is his own fault that T! 





am so, for [ keep no account. Jf he will 
advance you such a thing as five guineas tor 
me | will repay him and he may draw upon 
me for the whole, but L really never thought 
I had another debt in London. 
am Sir 
Your most obedient Servant, 
James Bruce. 

To this Samuel Lysons has added his 
opinion as to the process and __ possi- 
bility of recovery, and after pointing out 
there was no agreement entered into, says 
Mr. Latrobe will recover ‘‘a quantum 
meruit ’? in an action of ‘ assumpsit”’ “as 
there is no evidence of his having been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Preston on behalf of Mr. 
Bruce to the task, and servants or visitors 
will bear out his statement of being so em- 
ployed. Also if notice is given to produce 
the work, there will be strong evidence, and 
although Bruce in his letter confines his 
admissions of assistance to reading, there is 
every probability of a Jury finding damages 
in excess of the amount proffered, tho’ I 
think it not very likely, at any rate, that he 
[Bruce] will suffer himself to be exposed in 
a Court of Justice.’’ Signed, ‘‘S. Lysons.” 

This long document on four sheets folio is 
endorsed ‘‘ Mr. Latrobe’s case, 1788.” 


Thus far as to the preparation of Bruce’s 
monumental work recording his travels. 
Now as to his collections. Apparently the 
matter was opened by a letter from Col. W. 
K. Spicer, of Leatherhead, then Deputy 
Treasurer at Chelsea Hospital to Joseph 
Planta under date Aug. 8, 1820, as follows: 

Sir, 

About seven years since, I had several 
conversations with you relative to the oriental 
manuscripts collected by the late Mr. Bruce 
of Kinnaird. These were ended by the reso- 
lution of my sister Mrs. Bruce, not to «is 
pose of them during the minority of her only 
child. 

That objection is now removed, and I 
hereby redeem the promise IT then made, by 
offering this valuable collection to the British 
Museum, and if that Society are disposed to 
become the purchasers, I can furnish them 
with a descriptive catalogue by the late Pro- 
fessor Murray, than whom none was more 
competent to estimate their worth. 

In the event of the British Museum declin- 
ing to purchase, public notice will be circu- 
lated through Europe of their sale by auc- 
tion. Your early reply with the determina- 


; tion of the Directors will much oblige me. 


Apparently, on receipt of this, Ellis 
reported to Planta that he had found 
minuted, that, on July 18, 1788, Sir Joseph 
Banks presented certain MSS. in the name 
of Mr. Bruce, whose property they were, 
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and who purposed to deposit them tem- | 
porarily for the use of the Public, etc. It | 
was resolved that the Trustees accept the | 
Deposit and on April 24, 1789, ‘‘ Mr. Bruce | 
having desired that the manuscripts some time | 
since deposited in the Museum, be returned | 
to him by the hands of Mr. Elmsley,’’ they | 
were delivered accordingly and a receipt | 
obtained. 

The matter remained in abeyance until 
Feb. 7, 1822, when Col. W. H. Spicer again 
ofiered the collection to the Trustees of the 
Museum on behalf of his sister. 

He describes the MSS. at some length, 
encloses a catalogue and states they have | 
been inspected by the Rev. Dr. Lawrance, | 
Professor of Hebrew in Oxford, and the Rev. | 
Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in Cam- | 
bridge, ‘‘and I believe both these learned | 
Gentlemen will readily certify to the extreme 
rarity and importance.’’ 

No price is named but it is expected they, 
the purchasers, ‘‘ will propose a pecuniary | 
compensation for the transfer.’’ Then fol- 
low copies of letters from the Professors | 
named certifying they examined the MSS. 
at Chelsea the previous summer (i.e., 1821) | 
and consider they are of exceptional interest, 
and consequently of great commercial value. 
Sir Henry Ellis adds ‘‘ These letters I 
referred to in my evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the con- | 
dition, management and affairs of the 
Museum,’’? in 1835: 


Question 606. Can you state to the Com- 
mittee whether any collections have been 
offered to the Trustees for sale and have been 
rejected ? 

Answer. 1 should say frequently. 

Question 607. Will you state any instance 
of the sort within your recollection? 

Answer. I recollect a remarkable instance 
in the case of Bruce’s manuscripts. I think 
in number the ancient MSS. could not have 
exceeded 16; the whole number of volumes | 
on vellum, oriental paper, and papyrus 
amounted to 97; they: were chiefly Ethiopic. 

. of the New Testament amongst them 
was highly esteemed. Others were Ethiopic | 
Histories and Church Books. The Book of | 
Enoch was among them; but it had already 
existed by donation from Mr. Bruce in the 
Royal Library at Paris, and in the Bodleian. 
Mr. Bruce had had three transcripts made 
in the country. That at the Bodleian had 
been; translated and published. ‘There was 
also a very curious MS. in the Sahidiec dia- 
lect of the Coptic. The Arabic MSS., as far 
as I understood, contained nothing which was 
not to be found in other libraries. I} 





endeavoured to procure a knowledge of their 
great, but not 


presumed value; it was 
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enormous. 4 afterwards applied to: the yen- 
tleman who wished to sell them to the 
Museum to know his price, as the Trustees 
never name the price, as I have stated before, 
for any collection which is offered for sale, 
when asked for their price; he took a year 
and five months to consider, and then asked 
£25,000 for this comparatively small number 
of volumes. ‘he Trustees declined the offer. 

Question 608. On the ground of the extrav- 
agance of the demand? 

Answer. Yes! 

Thus far the negotiations appear to be 
restricted to the British Museum, but on 
Monday, May 30, 1842, at 12 o’clock, George 
Robins offered the collection for sale by 
auction. The catalogue, a thin 4to of 36 
pages, deals very fully with each item and 
the introduction is after the best manner 
of that famous auctioneeer. The sale took 
place at his ‘‘ great room ’”’ in Covent Gar- 
den, but in spite of these adventitious aids, 


| and the fact that these MSS. were on view 
| for fourteen days antecedent to the sale, the 


result was a disappointment for the vendor, 
and John Holmes, another British Museum 
official, notifies Ellis that ‘‘ at the nominal 
sale they were put up, and bought in at 
£2,000. They made three lots only.’’ The 
final fate is made known in a letter from 
Bandinel of the Bodleian Library to Sir 
Henry Ellis, writing on Jan. 19, 1852, about 
various matters : 

You will no doubt be surprised at the price 
we gave for the Bruce manuscripts. I think 
much as £4,500, and 
final, the 


negotiation ceased. Some few years after- 
wards, in 1843, I learned from Thorpe that 
| Colonel Spicer was about to send them 


abroad for sale and proposed trying to get 
them for £1,000. ‘To this as you may suppose, 
I readily agreed—and for that sum they were 
handed over to me in Thorpe’s shop, and I 
gave Colonel Spicer a cheque upon Hammers- 
ley, a sad falling off from £25,000 to £1,000. 
The expense of agency was divided hetween 
the parties, so that Thorpe had a good thing 
of it. 

With Sir Henry Ellis’s decision that the 
price was extravagant we may agree, but it 
was probably prompted by a letter adressed 
to him by Lord St. Heliers, Mar. 11, 1822. 
Its purpose is to draw his attention to the 
fact that Bruce, in a volume published in 
1808 admitted that the principal MSS. were 
made during his residence at Gondar, 1770, 
by scribes whom he paid in the local currency 
of ‘‘ Salts,’’ so that the whole expense was 
trifling and strict accuracy could hardly be 
expected from scribes so hurried and poorly 


paid. 
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Ellis replying to this ascribes the non- 
existence of ancient originals to their destruc- 
tion by white ants, but discredits Bruce’s | 
copies as their transcribers were paid on | 
‘** such close calculation.”’ | 

This closes the incident which may be 
attributed to Bruce’s love of publicity and | 
praise. It is obvious he had insufficient | 
scholarship for his self-imposed purpose of | 
collecting manuscripts, and if Latrobe’s | 
statement is accurate, the narrative of his | 
travels was possibly more imaginative than 
real; but as the cumbersome volumes are 
not now consulted or quoted, what they con- 
tain can matter very little. 

Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN. 
(See exlvi. pp. 353, 391, 431, 464; ante, p. 
151). 


An asterisk indicates that biographical in- | 
formation will be found below, in an alpha- | 
betical order. 


15 May, 1725. 

\ ILITIA Comns. for the County of Cavan, 

signed by his Excie the Lord Carteret, 

and dated 15 May, 1725. 

In the Regt. of Horse commanded by Brins- 
ley, L¢ Baron Butler of Newtown Butler. 
John Stephens, Esqr., Capt. in room of 

Thomas Nesbitt, Esqr. 
Edward Beatty, Lieut. to Capt. Stephens. 
Thomas Philips, Esqr., Capt. in the room 
of Henry Grattan, Esqr., decd. 


Mathew Atcheson, Lieut. C 
Francis Cartwright, Cornet a 
Nathan Higinbotham, Qr. Mr. ! ~—_ 


George Nichols, Esqr., Capt. in the room 
of Charles Semple, Esqr. 

Wm. Hamilton, Lieut. to Capt. Nichols. 

John Mee, Cornet to Capt. Nichols. 

Thomas Johnston, Esqr., Capt.-Lieut, in 
the room of George Nichols, Esqr. 

*Wm. Stephens, Lieut. to Capt. James 
Hamilton, in room of Walter Burn- 
side, Gent. 





[15 May, 1725]. 
In the Regt. of Foot commanded by the 
Honble. Thomas Coote, Esqr. 


The Honble. Robert Butler, Esq., Capt. in 
the room of the Honble. James Butler, 
decd. 


Nathaniel Clements, Esq., Captain in the 
room of Robert Clements, junior, 
Esqr., deceased. 


Wm. Harman, Esqr., Capt. in the room of 
Christopher Harman, Esqr., deceased. 





William Srepuens, of Ballynacargy, Co. 
Cavan, was third son of Edmund Stephens, 
of the same, and younger brother of Capt. 
John Stephens (see Newburgh’s Dragoons, 
1715). He died May 26, 1767, leaving, by 


| Catherine his wife, with a younger son, Ed- 


mund Haynes, an elder son, William Henry 
Nassau Stephens, of Stephens Fort, other- 


| wise Ballynacargy, Lieut. 92nd Foot, Jan. 


19, 1760, married at St. Peter’s, Dublin, 


| May 22, 1765, Arabella, daughter of the Ven. 


Daniel Hearn, Archdeacon of Cashel, and 


| died Feb, 3, 1768, having had by her (who 


married 2nd, at St. Ann’s, Dublin, May 11, 
1771, the Rev. Henry Dundas, Vicar of Mul- 


| lingar), with a younger son, Daniel, Lieut. 


Sth Dragoon Guards, formerly Lieut. 5th 
Royal Irish Dragoons, an elder son, William 


| Henry Ramsay Stephens, of Ballynacargy, 


High Sheriff 1793, J.P., born March 6, 1766, 
married July, 1787, Jane, daughter of 


| Robert Beatty, of Mullinahinch, Co. Fer- 


managh, and died Dec. 4, 1806, leaving issue. 
(Exchequer Bills, 4 Aug., 1803, Reilly v. 
Stephens, and March 1, 1815, Crowe v, Step- 
hens). 


Commissions dated 15 Jan., 1727/8. 
Regiment of Horse. 


The Honble. Humphrey Butler, 
Colonel and Capt. 

Thomas Johnston, Esqr., Capt.-Lieut. 

William Baker, Cornet. 

Andrew Elliott, Quart" Mastr. 

vacat. Thomas White, Esqr., Lieut.-Col. 

and Capt. 

(Francis White, Esqr., Lieut.-Col. and 
Capt. by comn. dated 2 July, 1739). 

Thomas Bayly, Lieut. 

Francis Young, Cornet. 

Loughlin Smith, Qr. Mr. 


Thomas Nesbitt, Esqr., Major and Capt. 
Robert Farris, Lieut. 

John Semple, Cornet. 

William Wood, Qr. Mr. 

Thomas Burrowes, Esqr., Capt. 

William Knight, Lieut. 

Thomas Parker, Cornet. 

James Kellett, Qr. Mr. 


John Stephens, Esqr., Capt. 
*Joshua Veitch, Lieut. 


Esqr., 


Octoser 25, 1924, 
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*Edward Reily, Cornet. 
Robert Love, Qr. Mr. 
Edward Ellis, Esqr., Capt. 
James Johnston, Liéut. 
John Davis, Cornet. 
Andrew Morphet, Qr. Mr. 


John Jones, senr., Esqr., Capt. 
Humphrey Guillym, Lieut. 
James Layng, Cornet. 

Edward Thickpenny, Qr. Mr. 
George Nichol, Esqr., Capt. 
William Hamilton, Lieut. 
*Matthew Young, Cornet. 
Alexander Campbell, Qr. Mr. 
Thomas Phillips, Esqr., Capt. 
Andrew Atcheson, Lieut. 
Benjamin Wilson, Cornet. 
Nathan Higginbotham, Qr. Mr. 


Francis Young, Adjutant. 


Probably Edward Retry, of Cullentra and 
Tullicoe, Co. Cavan, died July 22, 1769, hav- 
ing had, by Catherine his wife, four sons 
and one daughter, viz.: — (1) Thomas, of 
Urney, Co. Cavan, married 1st, Elizabeth, 
widow of Bignell Rogers, of Dublin, and 
daughter of Henry Phepoe, of Dublin, by 
Elinor, daughter of William Tobin, of Cor- 
tarman, Co. Wexford; and 2nd (Settlements, 


March 26, 1765), Christian, widow of Isaac | 
Bredin (see 1715 list), and daughter of | 


Christopher Wright, of Drumloo, Co. Monag- 
han. TT. Reilly died June 21, 1777. His 
only son Edward (by his first wife) died un- 
married. (2) John, of Dublin, merchant, 
married 1775, Sarah, sister of Richard Cooke, 
Lieut. 5th Dragoons, and died, will dated 


Nov. 23, 1779, proved (Prerog.) June 16, | 
of Tullicoe, | 


1791. (3) James O’Reitty, 
assumed that name, married Catherine, 
daughter of Wiiliam Harpur, of Dublin, by 


Rebecca Gonne, and died, will dated April | 
20, 1799, proved in dio. Kilmore June 10, | 


1800, Jeaving a family. (4) Edward, of 
Cullentra, and afterwards of Whitehall, Co. 


Wicklow, married 1st at St. Andrew’s, Dub- | 


lin, Dec. 27, 1760, Rebecca (called Harpur in 
parish register, but Cosby in marriage 
licence, and apparently Rebecca, 3rd 
daughter of Arnold Cosby, of Skeas —- see 
1740 list); 2nd, Dublin marr. lic., 1766, 


Charlotte, 2nd daughter of the Ven. Daniel | 
and 3rdly, | 


Hearn, Archdeacon of Cashel; 
Oct. 1, 1791, Martha Campbell, of Dublin. 
He died May 16, 1801, leaving a family by 
his second wife. 


1769, Mathew Nixon, of Anna, Co. Cavan, 


(1) Elizabeth, married 1st, | 
1743, Marshall Mee, (see 1756 list), and 2nd, | 





J.P., Ensign 61st Regt., son of the Rev. 
Andrew Nixon, of Nixon Lodge, Co. Cavan. 


Joshua VEITcH, recte Josias VretIrcu, of 

| Dunmurry, Co. Cavan, High Seriff 1746, 
J.P. Co. Cavan June 1, 1750, and Co. Dublin 

| Sept. 7, 1775, Attorney-at-law, was eldest 
son of John Veitch, of Gartinardress, Co. 

| Cavan (see 1715 list), by Elizabeth Semple. 
| He married (Settlements, Aug. 24, 1745), 
Hannah Pattison, ‘‘ niece to the Widow 
Ford, of Island Bridge, a very agreeable 
young Lady, with 1200/. Fortune.” 
(Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, Sat., Aug. 
24, to Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1745, which 
| says the marriage took place ‘“‘Jast 
Saturday,” i.e., Aug. 24). He had an only 
son, Edward Stanhope Veitch, of Dublin, 
and afterwards of Butler’s Bridge, Co- 
Cavan, who was buried at Castleterra, Bally- 
| haise, July 9, 1799, will dated July 7, proved 
Prerog. Sept. 28. He speaks of the wreck 

of his fortune ,and leaves the lands he held, 

Lisbree and Kilmore, Co. Cavan, also Drum- 

bolusk, Ballyjamesduff, to his friend, Ralph 

Harman. 


Matthew Youne, of Lahard, Co. Cavan 
(afterwards Lieut. Newburgh’s Dragoons, 
1740), was third son of Richard Young (see 
1708 list). He married Frances, daughter 
of Major William Nesbitt, High Sheriff 1709 
(see 1708 list), and had, with six other child- 
ren, who died young, two sons and five 
daughters, viz.: —(1) James, of Lahard, 
High Sheriff 1767, J.P., Bapt. at Killes- 
handra Aug. 18, 1737, married (Settlements 
dated June 10, 1772) Jane, daughter of 
Major Cosby Nesbitt, M.P. of Lismore (see 
1740 list), by Anne Enery, and had a son 
Cosby, of Lahard. (2) Arthur, Cornet 13th 
Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Colonel Dumfries- 
shire Fencible Cavalry, March, 12, 1799, 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Dublin City Militia, 
Nov. 12, 1801, Bapt. at Killeshandra, May 
9, 1747, died s.p. Jan. 14, 1828. (1) Jane, 
married, March 17, 1753, John Carleton, of 
Toona, Co. Leitrim. (2) Elizabeth, married, 
Sept. 26, 1755, her cousin, the Rev. William 
Brooke, Rector of Granard, Co. Longford, 
son of Alexander Brooke, by Catherine, 
daughter of Richard Young, of Drumgoon. 
(3) Catherine, married, May, 1754, Lancelot 
Armstrong, Lieut. 73rd Foot. (4) Abigail, 
married at Killeshandra, Aug. 23, 1760, the 
Rev. John Beatty, Vicar of Garvaghy, dio- 
cese of Dromore, son of Edward Beatty, of 
Dingens, Co. Cavan. She was buried at 
Kileshandra, Nov. 22, 1767. (5) Dorothy, 
at Killeshandra, Aug. 19, 1764, 


‘ married 
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Capt. Robert Armstrong, 50th Regt., of | A journalist from the Colonies, Honey, 
will, dated | 


Hackwood, Co. whose 


Cavan, 
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April 30, 1797, was proved (Prerog.) Dec., | 


1797. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


(To be continued), 





| 


**MHE SWEET, SHADY SIDE OF PALL | 


MAIL L.’’? — References to Captain 


Charles Morris’s well-known lines appeared | 


in G, EK. P. A’s. interesting note, ante, p. 
205 and at ante p. 290. 
If I must have a villa, in London to dwell, 
Oh! give me the sweet, shady side of Pall 
Mall. 

When Morris wrote ‘ Populous Cities 
please us then,’ alias ‘Town and Country,’ 
is perhaps unknown. 

There is a parallel to the idea in an anec- 
dote in ‘Scrapeana, Fugitive Miscellany ; 


| places in 


or, A Medley of Choice Bon Mots, Repar- | 


tees, &c.,’ 2nd edit., York, 1792, p. 116: 
— heing asked in the Dogdays 





George 5S 


when he left town and went into the country, | 


he made answer, that the shady part of the 


street was quite country retreat enough for | 


him. 

I suppose George S———— means George 
Selwyn, who died 1791. The date of the 
book is of more importance than that of 
Selwyn’s death. I recall an anecdote 
told of Washington Hibbert some fifty years 
ago. <A friend meeting him in London in 
August or September said ‘‘ What, Hibbert, 
you in London at this time; nobody is in 
town now.”’ ‘“No,’? was the reply, ‘‘ but 
there are fewer in the country.’’ Hibbert, 
as I remember him, was a very handsome 
old man with white hair, a flowing white 
beard, and a curled white moustache, an 
habitual frequenter of the Park. His por- 


trait, not much of a caricature, appeared | 


in ‘ Vanity Fair’ of 28 June, 1873. He 
is leaning on the railing of The Row. The} 
picture is entitled ‘‘ A Londoner,’’ under 


“Men of the Day.’ 
Ropert PIEeRPOINT. 


COMMEMORATION BY SILENCE. - 


Reference was made in ‘ Memorabilia,’ 


ante, p. 165, to the two minutes’ silence in | 


Japan to commemorate the great earthquake 
disaster on Sept. 1, 1923, and as there will 
be another ‘‘ Silence’’ on Armistice Day it 
is well to put on record for future enquirers, 
the name of the person who first suggested 
the period of silence at 11 a.m. on Nov. 11, 
1919. His name was Edward George Honey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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whom I knew very well, after a somewhat 
wayward life, went into Mount Vernon 
Hospital for Consumption at Northwood, 
Middlesex, and died there on Aug. 25, 1922, 
aged 36 years. Dr. Kinton, the medical 
superintendent, to whom I am grateful for 
successful professional attendance in that 
institution, informed me that at each Armis- 
tice Day service, in the Hospital’s pictur- 
esque Chapel, reference is made to the fact 
that the period of silence was first suggested 
to the world by an afflicted person who 
passed away in that Hospital. 

Honey’s suggestion was not entirely 
original, for I recall that when the Maine 
was finally sunk at the instance of the United 
States’ Government at noon on March 16, 
1912, there was a period of silence at various 
America. Probably this was 
remembered by Honey. Perhaps some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can recall other 
instances, 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

OYLE OF BAKE, ST. GERMANS (see 

12 S. i. 242).—Is not Colonel Vivian 
in error in calling John Moyle, who, he says, 
was Sheriff of Cornwall, 1737, buried 25 
May, 1743, at St. Germans, and who married 
Susanna Horndon 21 Sept., 1715, a son of 
Sir Walter Moyle? Thomasine, the wife 
of Sir Walter, died March, 1682, and 
Nathaniel, baptized 1 March and buried 12 
July, 1683, appears to have been the youngest 
son and last child. 

In the will of Sir Walter Moyle, dated 19 
Sept., 1701, there is no mention of this son 
John, but his two surviving sons, Walter 
and Joseph, and his daughters are named. 
County Histories give John Moyle (bapt. 7 
July, 1703, died 28 Mar., 1787) as the 
Sheriff of Cornwall. He was the son and 
heir of Walter, the elder son of Sir Walter 
Moyle. 

A, STEPHENS DYER. 


BARRINGS WORN BY MEN.—L’Inter- 
médiaire for Oct. 10 contains some cor- 
respondence on the masculine wearing of ear- 


_ rings in which one writer speaks of posses- 
| sing the portrait of a male relation, alive in 


1812, represented with earrings. He was a 


| Vendean and his earrings are the well-known 


proper adornment of the navigator. Another 
writer under the same heading notes that 
portraits of Comte Pérignon before the 
Restoration have earrings, but the same por- 
traits reproduced after the Restoration omit 
them. F. E. H. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


age wg POSSESSING MACES.—Is 
there any Society beyond the Royal 
Seciety which possesses a ceremonial mace 
and uses the mace at its meetings ? 

That of the Royal Society is often quoted 
as the ‘‘bauble’’ which Cromwell had 
yemoved from the House of Commons, but is 
actualiy the gift of Charles II, who had it 
made to his order and presented it to the 
Society. I 
W. H. MaAncuee. 
MHE CANTERBURY, WESTMINSTER 

BRIDGE ROAD. — Whence arose the 
statement that the Canterbury in West- 
minster Bridge Road was a Pilgrims’ Inn 
and obtained its name from an association 
with Becket’s shrine? Presuming that from 
Westminster medieval travellers to Kent 
crossed the Thames at the ancient Horse- 
ferry, their direct route would lie along the 
present Lambeth Road, which is a_ very 
ancient highway and then across St. George’s 
Fields; to go round to the site of the 
Canterbury would mean a detour through 
lanes of at least a thousand yards, as is rea- 
sonably apparent by a glance at the map | 
in Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘Survey of | 
London.’ 

The first time the writer came across this 
statement of the origin of the name, was in 
a short quasi-historical article in a printed 
programme of the Music Hall of many years 
ago, and he put it down then, as he does 
now, to a wild guess made by someone who 
failed to realise that the Bridge Road was 
in being until some two hundred years 
after the pilgrimages ceased. 

Charles Morton’s Canterbury Arms public 
house of 1848 was in Lambeth Upper Marsh 
on part of the land where the Hall now is | 
and in the Manor of Lambeth which belonged 
to the Archbishopric, so that the arms of 
Canterbury would be an appropriate sign. 

The present building containing the main 
entrance to the Hall was in the Manor of 
Kennington. 


BL. C. 


*“TADY BUTTS”: BACON FAMILY. 
_~ —Among the Holbein drawings at 
Windsor Castle is one of ‘‘ Lady Butts,” 
who is mentioned as having been born a 
Bacon of Cambridgeshire. I am anxious to | 
ascertain if possible to what branch of the | 
Bacon family she belonged, and if any of ' 
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| grateful. 
| munds, was at one time the property of the 


| used by Charles 1 as Prince of Wales. 


| which 
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your readers can enlighten me I shall be 
Culford Hall, near Bury St. Ed- 


Bacon family, and although actually in Suf- 
folk is very near the border. 
GERARD THARP. 

Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 

MBLEMS USED BY CHARLES I. — 

The Royal Cypher OC and a cartouche 

of four crossed sceptres within a circle were 
They 
appear amongst other emblems in the border 
ot a piece of Mortlake tapestry, c. 1620-1622. 
Was the use of these emblems continued by 
Charles II? And what is the significance 


15, Great 


| of the crossed sceptres ? 


G. OF. 

ONG: ‘KITTY OF COLERAINE.’—In 

1809 Laurie and Whittle, of Fleet 
Street, published an engraving, ‘ Kitty of 
Coleraine,’ with two verses of a song as sung 
by John Johnstone, Esq., at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, ‘‘ amongst convivial 
friends in Ireland.” 

Can any reader say if this song was part 
of an opera or play that had been performed 
previously in Dublin, which would account 
for ‘‘ convivial friends in Ireland,’’ and, if 
so, what play or opera it was? 

C. do 2: 
PIELD NAMES (See exlvi. 231, 273, 345, 

401, 457; cxlvii. 64, 109). — Can any 
reader help me to the meaning of any of the 
following field-names: Roundabout; Gun- 
ner Field; Stukey Field; Hoes Land; 
Bridence; Cating Craft; E. Kolly; Care 
Hill; Chuckle Field; Poem Field; Kit- 
chen Crate; Great Stirrup; Pickle Yard; 
Harry Saw. 

I should be glad to know if there are any 
sources of information besides tithe and 
award maps. 

G. W. Bancks. 

Hartley Rectory Longfield, Kent. 

ANTICORE.—What is the significance in 

a church of a representation of this 
fabulous animal ? 

H. C. B. 

[The article on this word in the Oxford 
Dictionary (which gives a variety of spellings) 
derives the word through ad. L. Manticora, 
from a Gr. form. pavtiyapas, better waprexopas, 
apparently represents an O Persian 
word for ‘* man-eater.”’ Quotations are given 
from the fourteenth century to Kingsley’s 
illustrating its use in the 
a fabulous monster with a man’s 
and scorpion’s tail. 


‘Water Babies,’ 
sense of 
head, porcupine’s quills, 
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Heraldically a manticore is a monster with| 
the body of a beast of prey, « man’s head | 


bearing spiral or curved horns, and sometimes 
a dragon’s feet. Quotations begin at c. 1600] 


GOLL, DIE-SINKER, ENGRAVER 
* AND MEDALLIST.—Any information 
about him will be appreciated. A specimen 
of his work, impressed on the lid of a box 
is as follows: A group of four figures in a 
landscape with house and tree in the back- 
ground; on the right is a man, seated on a 
rock, holding a rifle; the three other figures 
are standing in close proximity, and the 
central figure of the three is wearing a coat 
with a long skirt, his top-boots and broad 
brimmed hat are discarded and lying on the 
ground near by. He is in the act of appeal- 
ing to the man who is seated, whilst a man 
in the dress of a dispatch rider is apparently 
accusing him of some misdemeanour; the 
third man is standing somewhat behind the 
central figure and immediately in front of 
the horse. Signed F. Got beneath. 
Lesitre H. Core. 
RABIC NUMERALS. — What is the 


oldest stone in Great Britain with date 
in Arabic numerals ? 


p 


EK. E. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
** (YOWSUCKER” SNAKE.—The peasants 
of Provence believe that snakes suck 
cows, and a black snake in Virginia is locally 
known as ‘‘ Cowsucker.”’ How and where 
did this originate ? 


COPE. 


R. Hrepcer WaALtace. 


6¢ BUTTERED *: CRICKET SLANG.— 
in Norman Gale’s ‘ Cricket Songs ’ 
there is a poem entitled ‘ Buttered’ : 
Buttered again, by Jingo! 
Buttered again! 
Likely to make your lingo 
Awfully plain. 
Neither the ‘ N.E.D.’ or the ‘ E.D.D.’ ex- 
plains the cricketer’s sense of ‘‘ buttered.’’ 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 


OHN DANDRIDGE. — Can any reader 
furnish me with his parentage? Alfred 
Dandridge was son of Absolom Dand- 
ridge, born at Flackwell Heath, near High 
Wycombe, Bucks. Absolom Dandridge was 
son of John Dandridge, living at Flackwell 
Heath about the year 1837. Of whom was 
John Dandridge the son? Absolom Dand- 


ridge, the father of Alfred Dandridge, took 
the said Alfred to Great Malvern and dis- 
trict about the year 1872. 

I should be very thankful if Mr. F. C. 
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Morean (Librarian) would kindly inform 
me if he has any records of the Dandridge 
Family in the Registers which he is trans- 
cribing. 
ALFRED SypNEY Lewis. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS DESIRED. 
—In 1673, John Aubrey, perambulating 
Surrey, visited Pirbright, and records that 
‘‘In the East Window of the Chancel belong- 
ing to the Church, are these Arms; Argent, 
three Barrs Sable. On the uppermost a 
Ducal Coronet Or.”’ 

Alluding to these, Manning and Bray, in 
1804, ‘ History of Surrey,’ i. 151, say: “In 
the East Window is the following Coat, 
viz. :-—Barry of Six, Arg. and Sable. On 
the second Bar, a Ducal Coronet Or. On 
the panes round it are 7 flowers.” 

These Arms evidently survived the re-build- 
ing of the church in 1785, but were destroyed, 
probably during the partial rebuilding 
in 1848 when the turreted east end of the 
church was pulled down. Identification 
would be gratefully appreciated. 

HENRY CoRTIS. 


PERLING OR FARDING OF LAND.— 
What did this medieval measurement, 
so often referred to in early deeds, really 
mean? JI myself have found a note in the 
margin of the Common Register of Bishop 
Lacy of Exeter, fo. ceccxix, which dates 
from the early half of the fifteenth century 
and reads :—‘‘ ferlingus terre continet 30 
acras.”? Ainsworth in his Dictionary, dated 
1761, says—‘‘ ferlingus vel ferdlingus terre 
idem quod ferlingata,’’ and under ferlingata 
is stated ‘‘the fourth part of a yard land, 
viz., ten acres.”’ Cc. T. Martin, ‘ Record 
Interpreter,’ p. 241, says ‘ ferlingata, fer- 
lingus:—four acres, a quarter of a yard 
lend.’ According to present-day measure- 
inent, 30 acres=1 yard of land. 

In the cartulary of Torre Abbey a caru- 
cate in Devonshire is shown to have equalled 
100 acres. A virgate equalled 2 librates. 
Ainsworth says that a virgate=a yard land, 
40 acres; and that a librate = 4 ox-gangs- 
Mr, W. de Gray Birch, Mr. Seebohm and 
Dr. Round all state that the caruea of 
Domesday always meant a plough team of 
8 oxen, i.e., 8 bovates. Ainsworth says 
bovata terre =about 13 acres, therefore a 
carucate would equal about 104 acres. On 
the other hand if a librate contained 4 ox- 
gangs, a virgate must have contained 8 ox- 
gangs, the same as the carucate whereas 
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the virgate is said to have only equalled 40 | 
acres and not 100 or 104! Can any corres- 
pondent throw light upon the subject ? 

Hucr R. Wartktry. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


ss YITTINGLY AND WILLINGLY.’’— 

This expression is employed twice 
by the unknown author of ‘ Leycesters Com- 
monwealth’ (1584 and 1641), and it also 
occurs in Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ng’: 

To speak the truth of myself [ have often 
wittingly and willingly neglected the glory 
of my own name both in the works I now 
publish and in those I contrive for hereafter 
whilst I study to advance the good and _ profit 
of mankind. 

Was the phrase employed by any other 
wuthors of the period ? 

R. L. Eactre. 


YOLLOCK FAMILY. — David Pollock 
married Sarah Homeria Parsons on 12 
Dec., 1779. Wanted copy of marriage 
certificate or name of church where the union 
was solemnized. Please reply direct. 
W. P. H. Pottock. 


Ireton House, Highgate, N. 


IR JOHN SKYNNER, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, was the son of John 
and Elizabeth Skynner, of Great Milton, 
Oxfordshire. I should be glad to learn the | 
date and place of his birth, which is said 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to have taken | 

place ‘in London about 1724.”’ 

G. F. R. B. 


[E: PETER SAMWAIKS, the royalist 
divine, is said to have been ‘‘ born at | 
Eltham, Kent, in 1615,’’ and to have been 
the son of a ‘‘ person about the coast’? | 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 1. 242). 1 should be | 
glad to ascertain the full date of his birth, | 

and also the names of his parents. 
G. F. R. B. 


BRENCHLEY PALACE, KENT. — A 
timbered building in the main street of 
the village of Brenchley, West Kent, now let 
in tenements, is called the Palace, and said 
to have been the residence of a Duke of St. 
Albans. Where can a reliable account of 
this building be found ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
‘OUNCER FAMILY.—I should be grate- 
_ ful for information as to the derivation 
of this surname and also for any details of 


the history of families bearing it. 
on H. Mi 


| accommodation. 


Replies. 





THE HOSPICE OF THE GRAND ST. 
BERNARD 


(cxlvii. 257, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


with reference to your note, | may men- 

tion that in August-September, 1911, L 
stayed a night at the above Hospice on my 
way to Aosta, and another night on my 
return journey. At that time, and prob- 
ably at present, no one was permitted to- 
stay more than one night at a visit. 

in the Library and Museum I had very 
interesting conversation with an Italian 
priest, who was making a special sojourn so- 
that he might help to put the Library and 
Museum in proper order. Having been, 
some time previously, attached to a Roman 
Catholic Church in North Wales, he spoke 
perfect English. 

I asked him why the various articles were 
so jealously guarded. He replied that it was 
because of constant thefts in the past; 
various things in the Hospice were stolen, 
to the yearly value, I think he said, of £300 
to £400. It is amazing that people were so 


, Mean as to accept hospitality and take such 


things (probably for curios) as spoons, crock- 
ery, towels, and even blankets. Of course, 
the visitors were of all nationalities and of 
all sorts of positions in life. Some, the maj- 
ority, went there out of curiosity, others 
because they could not afford to pass to and 
from Italy by rail beneath the mountain. 

I understood that sometimes, in early 
August in each year, it may have been 
because of some festival, or pilgrimage, that 
as many as 400 visitors were at the Hospice 
at one time, and a large number of these 
had to be provided with food and sleeping 
Now that there are—in 
the summer—motor tours to the Monastery, 
it is likely that more people go there, but 
fewer stay the night. My son and I, each 
time, slept in a very clean, comfortable bed- 
room, in which were two beds. 

As I was at that time living in Switzer- 
land, I took some interest in the Hospice, 
and asked many questions on return to my 
home in Lausanne. 

I was told—whether truly or not—that 
either the State or the Canton, I forget 
which, subsidised the Hospice, otherwise it 
could not have continued to give hospitality 
as in the past. Many visitors took all that 
was offered to them and gave nothing. 
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Others gave little, and a few generously. 
English people, living in Switzerland, gen- | 
erally gave what they would have to pay at | 
what was then known as an ‘‘ Hotel of the 
Second Order.” The right amount was con- 
sidered to be 5 frances and this is what I 
gave for each person, there and later on at 
the Simplon Hospice. The sum of money 
was placed in the money-box provided for 
the purpose in the Chapel. Of course some 
people may not have known it was there, 
or were afraid of disturbing the service—and 
there were many services, at different hours, 
from early morning. When at Orsiéres last 
year I had hoped to have made another 
visit, but was prevented. 

In Canton Valais—in which the Great St. 
Bernard is situated—motor-cars were not 
allowed. After a time, however, the monks | 
had one, [ think the gift of a visitor, and 
they were, so it was said, permitted to use 
it in order to obtain provisions, etc., but on 
the condition that they did not drive the 
car faster than a horse (or pony) could trot. | 
This arrangement, | was told, lasted until 
one day going down the very indifferent 
mountain road, the horse fel! and was 
injured, or it was run into, I forget which. 
Then the car was allowed without the 
animal. One can feel sorry, if the facts are 
as stated, that the poor beast had to keep 
pace with the car, or take the consequences. 

When I was at the Hospice, the food was 
good and plentiful. For breakfast we had 
coffee, bread, and what the tourist in Swit- 
zerland thinks is Swiss honey. I think we 
had butter also. Supper was served early, 
and consisted of meat and cheese, with 
plenty of red country wine. On one of the 
occasions there was a dish somewhat like 
jugged-hare. I found out that it was mar- 
motte. It was a novelty, and good. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HE NATION’S MEMORIAL TO NET- 
SON (cxlvii. 241, 285).—I should like 
to add to Miss FairsproTHEer’s notes on 
Nelson’s Memorial and Trafalgar Square 
that in Tallis’s ‘ London’ there is a vignette | 
of the Square shewing the site of the demol- 
ished Mews prior to the laying out of the 
ground, 

The open space towards Whitehall was | 
formerly common ground of St. Martin’s-in- | 
the-Fields, and in the time of the Common- | 
wealth the parish successfully petitioned | 


‘Cromwell against a man named Rich utilis- 
It is perhaps 


ing it for building purposes. 
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interesting to-day to recall that the gate- 
way by Dent’s old premises into the Park 
was not made until William III’s time, and 
the fine open space. of to-day was, in the 
Stuart period, bordered by narrow streets 
running into this piece of common, then 
assuming much more importance in its area 
than at the present day, a fact confirmed by 
its adoption as the site for England’s first 
equestrian statue. 

Around the square it was ‘‘ discovered’? 
some years ago that the lamps were of 
bronze, and prior to the War these were duly 
burnished at regular intervals. Their 
origin, as probable gun-metal, would fur- 
nish much interest. 

It is also worthy of notice that the ‘traffic 
at this spot, forming as it did the most dan- 
gerous crossing in town, gave rise to the 
placing of additional island refuges for 
pedestrians in our streets, these having been 
(the Bank of England crossing excepted) 
only at the end of the street, and then only 
at busy points. I am not sure, but was not 
Mr. Sheppard’s Church the first to remain 
open day and night during the War? It is 
the only one so open to-day. 


There are many items of interest around 
the Square. The iron posts bordering the 
road exemplify the final stage in the growth 
of the ‘ sidewalk.’’ Streets having origin- 
ally no footpaths, these posts, sometimes 
linked by chains, were erected to guard foot- 
passengers from the traffic, the curb and 
double channel to the roadway following, 
and replacing the single channel in the 
centre. Examples of the latter still exist in 
our courts and alleys. The posts at street 
corners, often old cannon, seem to be the only 
relic of the old time highway likely to be 
retained. Possibly some reader may know 
of a street in town where these posts still 
continue in their place along the edge of the 
curb. 

Another item perhaps not generally 
remembered is that, in building the Grand 
Hotel, the foundations of Northumberland 
House were found so strong that it was 
decided to utilise them in the erection 0! 
the new building, the side of which in North- 


—umberland Street incidentally gives the max- 


imum height under the London Building 
Act. 


1 
W. H. MANCHEE. 


There is so much that is admirable in 
7 J " 

your correspondent Miss KE. H. Fair 
BROTHER’S note on the above subject, and it 
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is so well timed that it is with some diffi- 
dence that I venture to correct one or two 
details. 

Regarding the alto-relievo of Copenhagen, 
I am inclined to think that the document 
was not placed on a cannon to be sealed, as 
shown by the bronze, but in any case it was 
certainly not the treaty of peace, because 
the action was still in progress, and there 
was therefore no Danish representative on 
bcard the Elephant. It was, of course, the 
celebrated letter beginning ‘‘ To the brothers 
of Englishmen, the Danes.”” That day 
there was only a truce arranged, and no 
armistice was signed till Apr. 9, and then 
in Copenhagen. 

All that time the city and dockyard lay 
completely at the mercy of the shells and 
carcasses of the Royal Artillery, which had 


already destroyed the Danish flagship. One | 


of the best accounts of the action will be 
found in the ‘ Cumloden Papers,’ being the 
journal of Lieut.-Colonel Hon. William 
Stewart, one of the founders of the Rifle 
Brigade, only part of which has been pri- 
vately printed. 

I was sorry to find that another serious 
mistake on these bronzes was allowed to pass 
unnoticed by your correspondent, viz., that 
the Trafalgar Signal is incorrectly given on 
the base of the column as ‘‘ England expects 
every man will do his duty,’ thus omitting 
the word ‘‘ that ’’ after ‘‘ expects.”’ It is 
perfectly well proved what the actual words 
were, and it is somewhat amazing that 
during forty years the authorities had not 
been able to.learn the facts, and thus avoid 
such an unfortunate mistake. Attention 
was drawn to it, over thirty years ago, by 
the grandson of Admiral John Pasco who, 
as Flag Lieutenant, had sent the signal, but 
surely the time has now come to correct it. 

Regarding the Royal Mews, I think I have 
seen a lithograph of the South Front, look- 
ing east, from a drawing by Thomas Shotter 
Boys about 1820. 

Evan W. H. Fryers, 
Major. 


‘N” AS A PREFIX (exlvii. 264).—N is 

prefixed to many places in Worces- 
tershire and, I understand elsewhere in Eng- 
land: e.g. Nash, Naunton, Noake, Nelme, 
Napleton, etc. The explanation has been 
that the n represents the preposition atten 
before a vowel. That is, a man was spoken 
of as atte Kempsey, atten Ash, the atte 
Tepresenting the Latin de; ¢.q., in old deeds 
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there are signatures, etc., described as de 
Fraxino, atten Ash, atte Nash, and so on. 
The atten subsequently disappears or is 
turned into le, le Nash. 

This explanation may be the correct one 
as to place-names, but it would not account 
for such personal names as Nan, Ned, etc., 
which makes one think twice before accept- 
ing it for place-names. 

R. C. Tremere. 


ORK MINSTER: FRITH STOOL 
(cxlvii. 263).—I am not aware of any 
record of the disappearance of this seat, so. 
imagination has a fine playground. { 
should think that it was calcined by 
Jonathan Martin’s fire, and swept up and 
tidied away when the Choir was restored. 
Would that there had been some active pen 
to chronicle details as to what had passed 
away! Lately Minster monuments have 
been on the move, and effigies of a couple of 
modern Archbishops whose ‘‘ souls are with 
the saints, we trust,’’ now block two arches 
in the Nave. This, I understand, is to 
make room for some military memoria! 
chapel in the north transept. 
Mention is made of a Frith Stool at York 
in a document of 1106, referred to in Cox’s 
‘ The Sanctuaries,’ pp. 150, et seq. 


St. SwitHIn. 


T. WHITE (OR CANDIDA) AND HER 
CHEESE (exlvii. 247). — According to 
modern authorities St. Whyte (did not Tyn- 
dale write the name ‘‘ Wyte’’?) was not 
one of the dozen or more Saints Candida 
known to hagiologists, nor indeed a woman 
at all. The holy personage has been identi- 
fied as St. Witta, a native of Devon (the 
land of cream) and a disciple of the Devonian 
St. Boniface, whom he followed into Ger- 
many, becoming later a Benedictine abbot 
there. 

As to other saints associated with the 
dairy, I can think only of St. Brigid, abbess 
of Kildare and patroness of Ireland. This 
seintly maiden was at one time entrusted 
by her noble mother with the care of the 
dairy and its maids; and there are delight- 
ful legends (akin to some recorded of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary) of her giving away 
ali the milk and butter in charity, and 
escaping a scolding only by the miraculous 
refilling of the pans and platters. The 
saint is often represented holding a milk- 
pan, with a cow by her side. 

Davin O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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bestiate or beastiate (=‘‘ bestialize’’) all 
the quotations given, as it happens, are of 
earlier date than ‘ The Drunkard’s Prospec- 
tive.’ The first of the three is from Felt- 
ham’s ‘ Resolves’ (1682). For the proverb 
see Dog (substantive), 15e, ‘‘ I pray the leat 
me and my felow haue A haire of the dog 
that bote us last night’’ is there, cited from 
Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs’ (1546). But, as Pro- 
FESSOR WEEKLEY notes in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English’ (under hair), 
this homeeopathic remedy is in Pliny, ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xxix. 5, 98, where one method of 
treating the bite of a mad dog is to burn 
hairs from its tail and put them in the 
wound. Attempts to affiliate popular pro- 
verbs on definite authors are usually futile. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


‘¢ TFJOVERING’”’ HOPS (exlvii. 264). — 
The dialect verb hover (No. 2) is given 
in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ with the 
meaning ‘‘to pack hops lightly, in order to 
defraud the measure.’’ It is stated to be 
from the adjective hover, ‘‘ of loose texture, 
or composition; in JXent, said of hops | 
loosely packed,’’ and, used as substantive, 
** light loose soil.’’ A connexion is suggested | 
with the verb hove (No. 2), ‘‘to raise or 
lift; to swell, inflate; to puff up or out.” 
The ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ under 
hover (adjective, No. 2, and verb, No. 2) 
has nineteen lines (section 4) on the use of 
the verb with the meaning “‘ to spread lightly 
or loosely; in hop-picking: to pack hops | 
lightly, to measure them lightly into the | 
basket.’’ The process of packing them is 
there described in detail. Besides this 
Kentish use, the ‘E.D.D.’ gives as from 
Sussex, that of ‘‘ to spread hay loosely.”’ 
Epwarp BrensLy 


[HE YOUNG PRETENDER’S STAN- 
- DARD AT CULLODEN (exlvi. 461, s.v. 
‘Memorabilia’; cxlvii. 32, 86). — With | 
reference to my note at the second reference 
and in reply to Coronet Leste at the third, 
I may state that the term ‘‘ Hanoverian ” 
applied to cavalry was used as the antithesis 
to ‘‘ Jacobite.’”’ The word will be found 


very frequently in connection with the events 
of that period, and although English—and | 
Scots—troops took part in the battle of Cul- | 
loden they were under the command of a‘ 
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OSEPH RIGBY (exlvii. 184, 214, 271).— | 
Joseph Rigby neither coined the verb 
‘*to beastiate ’’ nor did he invent the phrase | 
about taking a hair of the dog that bit one. 
The evidence of the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ is conclusive in each case. For 


| sidered as a_ province 
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son of George II, who was Elector of Hanover 
and whose predilection for Hanover went to 
such an extreme that this country was saddled 
with the expense of his Hanoverian troops. 
This fact may account for the term being 
applied generally. 

In February, 1746, Prince Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel landed at Leith with 5,000 
auxiliaries who, if they did not take part 
in activities, served to garrison the towns 
in Scotland, and from that date Hanoverian 
troops remained in occupation in this country 
till 2 Dec., 1756, when “his Majesty 
announced that he had given orders for the 
return of his Electoral troops in England 
to his dominions in Germany.’’ —(Mahon’s 
‘ History,’ chap, xxxiii). 

In this history it is also stated that “ to 
the south, the towns of Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Dumfries had resumed their allegiance, 
and levied their militia for the House of 
Hanover.”’ ‘Vol. iii. p. 264. Obviously 
these were Hanoverian troops. ’ 

But the question of Hanoverian troops in 
the pay of this country had become such a 
serious matter that it evoked the following 
bitter invective from Pitt: 

It is now too apparent that this great, this 
powerful, this formidable kingdom, is con- 
to a despicable elec- 
torate, and that, in consequence of a scheme 
formed long ago and_ invariably pursued, 
these troops are hired only to drain this 
unhappy nation of its money.—‘ Parl. His.’ 
vol. Xil. p. 952. 

Frank LESLIE. 


DWARD II AND BERKELEY CASTLE 
(ecxlvii. 209, 234, 266).—In a footnote to 
his article at the last reference MR. St. (Lar 
BappELey states that Thomas (the third) 
Lord Berkeley died a prisoner in Walling- 
ford Castle. May I point out that it was 
his father, Maurice (the third), who died 
there, imprisoned by the King under promise 
of safe conduct. 
G. O’F. 


MHE REGISTERS OF MALVERN 

PRIORY (exlvii. 261). — Too much 
should not be made of the burial of a water- 
bearer at Malvern in 1557. No doubt he 
carried the local water round in a barrel or 
buckets, but this was not a practice peculiar 
to Malvern, and the record can hardly be 
used as special testimony to the purity of, 
or demand for, its waters. The water- 
bearer or water-leader (aquarius) was a com- 
mon feature in most medieval towns. At 
Chester in 1293 Hugh, the water-leader, was 
fined for cursing the servants at Chester 
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Castle. at 
his duties of carrying water. William the 
water-leader became surety for the fine. 
Many other references of this kind could be 


given. 
R. SteEwartT-Browy. 


ear FISH (cxlvii. 104, 142).—At the 
last entry is it stated: ‘‘ the sturgeon 
and the whale when taken in the sea belong 
to the Sovereign by virtue of 17 Edw. II, c. 
13.” Ignoring the vexed question of Inter- 
national Law and Irish Byelaws, the sug- 
gestion is submitted that the word “sea” 
denotes territorial water only, i.e., the three 
mile limit, as measured from high-water 
mark, within which Fishing is restricted, 
therefore the Coroner has little to report. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have kindly supplied the following statistics : 

Sturgeon landed at Milford (now Milford 
Haven). Gross weights in cwts. 

1923.—Jan., 45; Feb.,1; Mch., 2; Apr., 
23; July, 24; Aug., 53; Sept., 42; 
1s; Nov., 114; Dec., 73. Total — 403 
cwts. 

1924.—Jan., 55; Feb., 14; Mch, 2; 
May, 14; June, 53; July, 35; and August, 
8  Total—27 cwts, or 3 tons 75 ewts. for 
20 months. 

The smack Briton’s Pride is said to have 
landed at Milford Haven the largest stur- 
geon (Acipenser sturio) within the last 
fifteen years. The steam trawler Corvus 
landed 16 small and 9 small sturgeon, on 
consecutive voyages in August, 1923, whilst 
in August, 1924, she landed another 3 
medium-sized, all of which were caught in 
the neighbourhood of Lundy island. Fisher- 
men state that they have caught larger 
sturgeon off the Horne Reef in the North 
dea. 

Large sturgeon measure from 10 to 15 ft., 
with a girth of about 3 ft. They have a 
snout; bleed when cut; are excellent eating. 
They have a peculiarly small mouth scarcely 
large enough to insert the handle of an oar; 
their food consists of crustaceans, molluscs 
and worms grubbed up from the soft sea 
floors. 

Joun A. RuPERT-J ONES. 

JUSTICE SCROGGS 


[ORD CHIEF 


(exlvii, 212, 272).—I find there is an / 


important omission in my reply as to the 
name of Scrogg’s wife. According to Foss’s 


‘Judges of England,’ she was a daughter | 
of Matthew Black. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





' 1619 (not 1618). 
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They had warned him to attend to | (\RICKLITE (CRICKLELIGHT) LAMPS 


(cxlvii, 172, 219).—There is a full-page 
advertisement of Clarke’s ‘‘ Cricklite ’’ (not 
‘* Cricklelight ’?) Lamps in ‘ Debrett’s Peer- 


| age,’ 1901, also in the ‘ Baronetage,’ &c., 


and in the ‘ House of Commons,’ &c. They 
were ‘‘for burning Clarke’s New Patent 
Double Wick Wax Lights.’”’ These lights 
were sold at 1s. per box of twelve. They 
were to burn for 5 hours each, ‘‘ always the 


same height and absolutely safe.” They 
were exhibited at 132, Regent Street. They 


were made by Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy 
Light Company, Ltd., Cricklewood. The 
lamps cost from 2s. 6d. to 10 guineas each. 
The advertisement has a representation of a 
tall standard with several lamps. 

Ropert PrIEeRPornt. 


WALTON’S ‘LIVES’ (exlvii. 120, 157, 

200, 230),—-In the Library of Magda- 

len College, Oxford, is a copy of the ‘ Life 

of Sanderson,’ 1678, inscribed on fly-leaf, 
‘‘ Jo. Fitzwilliam, ex dono Auctoris.”’ 

John Fitzwilliam was a Fellow of the 


_ College, and bequeathed to it his library. 


G. S. GIBBONS. 


ARGARET TREVANNION (LADY 
TREVOR) (exlvii. 228). —- Sir John 
Trevor was knighted at Windsor June 7, 
See Shaw’s ‘ The Knights 
of England’ and ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Tor pedigrees of the Trevanion 
Family see ‘The Genealogist’s Guide,’ pp. 
785-786. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


According to the ‘ Visitation of the County 
of Cornwall in 1620’ (Harleian Society, vol. 
ix.) Margaret Trevanion, wife of Sir John 
Trevars, Kt., was the daughter of Hugh 
Trevanion (son of Sir Hugh Trevanion, of 
KXerehayes) and his wife Sibel, daughter ot 
— Morgan, of Lockstowe. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ICHARD BRATHWAIT (exlvii. 137, 
215, 249).—_I should like to be allowed 
to thank Proressor BENsty for pointing out 
au oversight in my reply at the second refer- 
euce. In my rough notes drawn up prior 
to penning my remarks I find that I had an 
entry stating that Richard Brathwait pro- 
ceeded from Oxford, where he had studied 
Roman history and poetry, to Cambridge in 
order to study law. He then went to the 
Inns of Court, London. 


Whilst I am dealing with the above 


' omission I may also remove a doubtful point 
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relative to the son of the second marriage. 
I find that he was knighted, and, as Sir 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Strafford Brathwait, was killed during an | 


engagement with the Algerian pirates. 
Brathwait’s chief work, ‘ Barnabae Itin- 
ererium or Barnabees Journall’ (1638), was 
given to the world under the pseudonym of 
**Corymbeus’”’ and the identity of the 
writer is held to have been first established 
by Joseph Haslewood (1876) from the testi- 
mony of the Ms. of Thomas Hearne (1713). 
J. Corser Collectanea (Chetham Society, 
1860, &c.) contains much matter of value 
about this eccentric individual. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
OEM ON CLEOPATRA (exlvii. 265).— 
This poem by W. W. Story appeared in 
hahaa s Magazine, vol. xeviii., 1865, p. 
254. <A copy can be seen in the Guildhall 
Library. 
B.A. 
Guildhall Library. 
HOMAS BOWSFIELD (12 S. xii. 12, 
55).—The nuncupative will of Thomas 
Bowsefield or Busfield, clerk of West Malling, 
Kent proved C.P.C. 1622. (66 Savile). 
Se ie ora 


K EASBERRY (exlvii. 148).-— The elder 
Keasberry is presumably William Keas- 
berry, who was witness 15 Jan., 1769, to the 
marriage of Richard Rolten and Joanna 
Townley at Battle Abbey.—Harleian Society 
Register Section, Vol. xxvii. p. 282. 
G. BR. Y. R. 
(OLEPEPER (cxlvii. 209). — Tradition, 
' local association, and analogy all point 


G. 


497) connoting ‘‘ water ;”’ 
bridge, etc., etc. ‘‘ Peper,’’ I think, is pepper, 
and ‘‘ water pepper,’’ in the Wealden dis- 
tricts of Kent and Sussex, was the herb from 
which our forebears made their peppermint. 
Why this family was so called from earliest 
historical times is difficult to prove; more 
likely from a “ 
from a preéminence in the mint trade. 


‘“eole’’ as meaning “‘ black ’’ in this instance 
as well as, very properly, in others. The 


cf. Colebrook, Col- | 


pepperiferous ’’ habitat than anagh 








| looks a likely ‘* metathesis.’’ 


| would have left a clearer record connecting 


them with it than any yet found, though one 
cannot deny that ‘‘ Colepper’”’ or Colleper ” 
I am not sure 
that the evil reputation of the first Lord 
Culpeper had not something to do with the 
‘black’? theory; it is kinder and I think 
more correct to ‘‘ water’ it. 

E.B. will, of course, remember that the 
Colepepers were neighbours of the family of 
Peyforer (Poyverer) who were also supposed 
to have derived their name from pepper or 
from some locality or office associated with 
that condiment. 

Percy Hotrpurp. 

NHE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE 

(cxlvii. 245, 291).—Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS’s 
reference to the sale of the effects at the Old 
Bun House prompts me to ask : 

(1) Whether it is known if this Bun House 
was identical with that famous one which 
was kept by the Hand family for four gener- 
ations up till 1798? 

(2) Was it the same building as is shown 
in the trade card of ‘ David Loudon’s Bunn 
House at Chelsea ?’’ 

(3) Had either of the above businesses any 
connection with that of Chapman’s ‘“‘ Orig- 
inal Oakley Bun House, Chelsea.”? Chap- 
man’s trade card shows a one storey build- 
ing very similar to Loudon’s, but the eleva- 
tion has a shorter colonnade. 

(4) Where was Chapman’s ‘‘ Oakley Bun 


| House ’”’ ? 


AmBrosE Heat. 
Hb V.C.: BIBLIOGRAPHY (exlvii. 265).— 
The following also deal with this subject, 


‘ ” Raa | in addition to the references referred to in 
io the ‘‘cole’’ element in Colepeper (as I men- 
tioned in my note on Coleharbour at 12 S. xi. | 


Mr. J. Paine’s query:—Cramp (K. R.): * Aus- 
tralian Winners’: 1914-19; Strand Magazine: 
Vol. i (1891), and Vol. xii (1896); Times His- 


| tory of the War: Vols. x, xii, Xili, XV, Xvi. 
and xviii (V.C.’s of the Great War); 
N 12 S. iii, 49, 97; 


“N. & Q’: Bibliography, 
Hyndham (H. M. 
terhouse’ (in the 
1917, pp. 458-65): Steward ; 
Medals and their History,’ 1915; O'Byrne 
» W.): £ The Victoria Cross,’ 1880; Kav- 
(T. H.): ‘How I won the Victoria 


M.): ‘ Victoria Cross and Char- 
Review), June, 
(W. A.): ‘War 


National 


; x : | Cross,’ 1860. 
There is a rival school which takes the | , 


Colepepers, however, go back so far that one | 
hardly likes to identify them with black 


pepper, which must have been too great a 
rarity to give name to the stock, and a manor 
held by the ‘render’ of 
black pepper, though more than one may 
bave existed in different parts of the country, 


H. G. Harrisoy. 

Ruislip. 
‘MHE FAIRCHILD FAMILY’ (exlvii. 249). 
—Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘The History of the 
Fairchild Family, edited with introduction 
by Mary E. Palgrave, illustrated by F. M. 
Rudland.’ price 7/6 net, may be obtained 


' through any bookseller from the publishers. 
a pound of | 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Pater- 
noster Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OCTOBER 25, 1924, 
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The | Library. 


Unknown Warwickshire. By Mary Dormer 
Harris. (John Lane, 15s. net). 
yess DORMER HARRIS’S right to talk of 
ML Warwickshire is the right of long famili- 
arity and of close, affectionate study. She 
knows her county well, as Warwickshire people 
are aware, on the antiquarian side, whether old 
buildings or old records are in question; she 
knows it not less intimately on the more 
homely and endearing side of its rural charm, 
local legends and remarkable characters. This 
series, designed to bring the general reader 
acquainted with the undiscovered or forgotten 
treasures of England demands both strands of 


knowledge: antiquarian information alone is | 
too narrowly attractive, and the other, with- | 


out it, ike to prove thin and insipid. To the 
qualification of possessing both must be added, 
for the present purpose, a nice perception of 
how they are to be proportioned and 
bined, and, if one can but come by 

pleasant English style. Miss Harris most hap- 
pily furnishes all these requisites, and_ the 
result is a book which, on a fram3work of 
sound but never tiresomely obtruded scholar- 
ship, constructs a series of delightful pictures, 
and imparts to them both grace and atmos- 
phere. Moreover, the literary quality is so 
distinct that each chapter has the value of an 
essay. One may take as example of the treat- 
ment of a church the chapter on that at Aston; 
for views of the country, delicate detail and 
touches of humanity those entitled ‘ the Pas- 
ture Country ’ and ‘ the Avon-valley Villagers ;’ 
for varied romance the chapters on Compton 
Wynyates. At Coventry Miss Harris is on 
ground peculiarly her own, and as one would 
expect the comparatively short chapter devoted 
to this town of her predilection is packed with 
good things. But why is there no mention of 
the Leet-book? Of Shakespeare Miss Harris 
writes very acceptably. She is not inclined, we 
gather, to give up, in favour of new and more 
cheerful theories, the idea that Shakespeare’s 
marriage was an “ obscure and hurried” affair, 


_com- | 
i, Gi 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and that “ poor Anne ” and her husband had | 


no very good time of it together. It is com- 
monly taken that they made a bad start, but 


perhaps judgment upon that requires more | 


extensive knowledge of the view then taken of 
hetrothal. It will be remembered that in 


Catholic days a papal dispensation was needed | 


to get a betrothal broken off, also that Shake- 
speare, more than once in the plays, assumes 
for it rights which modern custom would not 


allow. Perhaps a shade or two too much of | 


wrong and melancholy has 
Anne. 

_ The illustrations must receive a word. There 
1s a gaiety of colour and an easy touch in them 
which give them a certain charm; but some 
lack of careful selection of characteristic sub- 
jects. and the want of a sense of colour per- 
Spective make them not quite scholarly,— 
although they have artistic qualities—and in 


been cast upon | 
| tells of 
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ut them a little out of harmony 


that respect 
They are good enough 


with the scholarly text. 

to be better. 

Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks. 
Collected and edited by Roland Palmer Gray. 
(Harvard University Press: London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 10s. 6d net). 


HE folk-lorist should take account of this 

collection. Whatever is known of each, 
item, if it has been published before, and the 
source whence it was obtained, if it is here 
published for the first time, have been care- 
fully noted. These songs, then, will at once 
drop into their proper place. Poetical merit 
they have almost none, though most cf them, 
one conjectures, go well sung by men’s voices 
in the rough surroundings where they arose, 
for the music would make all the difference 
to the value of the words. As often before in 
like cases, we regret that the tunes are not 
set out—were it but the first line of the melody. 
The versions of old themes, and the actual 
survivais, more or less degenerate, of ballads 
long known in standard collections, make 
obvious points of interest, but the rhymes on 
local adventures and exploits are what should 


give the book its principal importance. They 
reveal the lumberjack’s meagre ability as a 


poet, but they also illustrate in unhoped_for 
fashion the growth of popular song. The 
place of honour in the collection is given to 
one called ‘The Jam at Gerry’s Rock ’—the 
story of a tragic accident which actually took 
place. From the man who gave him an ac- 
count of this, and whose brother was a mem- 
ber of the crew referred to in the song, Mr. 
Gray enquired how the ballad and others like 
it came to be made. The answer is_ worth 
quoting. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “I will tell you. 
Something happens. Then, at night, when the 
fellows are gathered round the fire, someone, 
who can sing better than the rest, start; a song, 
and the rest chip in. Each adds a little, some 
make changes and additions, until the song is 
made. Probably one hundred and fifty took 
part in making that song.’’ No theories about 
the origin of the ballad had been imparted to 
the speaker, whose explanation was confirmed 
by five other lumberjacks, one of whom con- 
tributed the interesting information that a 
lumberjack who could sing would be paid more 
by his employer than others. One ballad, 
called ‘ the Shanty Boy,’ of which the authors 
are unknown, winds up with revealing at least 
their number : 

"Twas in Jim Lockwell’s shanty this song 

was sung with glee, 

And that’s the end of ‘ The Shanty Boy,” and 

it was composed by three. 

Mr. Gray gives interesting particulars, too, 
of makers of songs, and of singers who have 
preserved them and handed them on. He 
an old man over seventy years of 
age, who, on being asked to sing his songs, sat 
in a rocking-chair and rocking gently as if to 
keep tune to the melody, sang, in a kind of 
chant, ballad after ballad for over two hours. 
So far as the singer knew, none of these had 
been printed; he had received them from his 
parents or heard them in the woods. There 
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was another who boasted he knew over a 
hundred songs. Nor must we overlook _ the 
maker of broadsides, who, it seems, has been 
able to support a wife and family by writing 
verses on current events, and selling copies 
of them, printed with illustrations, itinerantly. 

Half-a-dozen of these are included here, the 

latest of which laments the destruction of the 

Cathedral of Rheims. 

Crystal-gazing: A Study in the History, Dis- 
tribution, Theory and Practice of Scrying. 
By Theodore Besterman. (W. Rider, 5s. net.) 

ee very mention of this subject calls up 

pleasant memories of Myers and of Andrew 

Lang, with, behind them, the figure of the 

Wizard of the North and the legends, practices 

and weird personages whom he evoked from a 

dim past. As our author says, not much of a 

systematic sort has been written about “ sery- 

ing ’—which is the art of ‘ deserying ” scenes 
in a polished reflecting surface, whether this be 

a mirror, a crystal globe, a tract of oil, the 

surface of a pool, or a burnished finger-nail. 

The art, such as it is, has been practised virtu- 

ally all the world over by diviners, and Mr. 

Besterman sets out by telling us the particu- 

lars of its range throughout the races of man- 

kind. His statements are fortified by copious 
references, and the student, taking this little 
book as a beginning, may make himself master 
of a large part of the subject by following these 
up. A pretty additio1 to examples from northern 

England would be the “ seeing crystal” first 

set in a church window, and afterwards brought 

to a country cobbler’s cottage, of which we find 
an account in Mr. FarrraXx-BLAkeBoROUGH’s 

‘ Hand of Glory.’ Jurieu’s story of the Ambas- 

sador of Henry VIII, at Rome, who was re- 

ferred by the Pope to a diviner, illustrates the 
position of erystal-gazing in inen’s minds at the 
time of the Renaissance. 
ceeds to discuss the procedure, mechanism, and 
rationale of “scrying.” He gives a careful 
account, substantiated by many examples, of 
modern achievements in this 
connection between crystal-gazing and other 
phenomena—auditions, raps, hauntings, and 
the like. What explanation are we to give of 
these visions in the crystal? Our author 
concludes his work with the dictum: “ Serying 
is a method of bringing into the consciousness 
of the seryer by means of a speculum through 
one or more of his senses the content of his 
subconsciousness, of rendering him more sus- 
ceptible to the reception of telepathically trans- 
mitted concepts, and of bringing into operation 
a latent and unknown faculty of perception.” 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


j R. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON, of Edinburgh, 
iin his Catalogue No. 11 describes well 
over 1,100 items. The last 250 form a list of 
first editions of modern authors—always an in- 
teresting subject of study. Samuel Butler’s 
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Mr. Besterman pro- | 


ine, and notes | 
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“ Way of ail Flesh,” in a good copy, is the book 
in this section expected to bring the highest 
price—7 7s. to wit; and, next it, to be had for 
£4 4s., comes Conrad’s * Youth.’ The Cata- 
logue, as a whole, is full of attractive things 
beginning with William Faden’s North Ameri- 
can Atlas, a good copy in the original half 
binding and uncut, containing 40 engraved 
maps and plans on 39 plates with vignettes 
inset views and engraved borders. For this— 
the date of which is 1777—£150 is asked. At 
the other end of the scale in price we noticed 
au attractive little collection of 35 old Chap- 
books, dating from 1799 to 1838, illustrated by 
woodcuts, mostly crude, but including some by 
Bewick and uncut—l5s. Here are a first edition 
of ‘Sketches by Boz’ in two volumes uncut in 
their original dark green cloth—£55, and the 
like of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ with the misprint 
of “‘ visitor” for ‘‘ sister,” on p, 123—210. A 
first edition of Gray’s ‘ Odes,’ printed at Straw- 
berry Hill, with the rare half-title, bound, in 
contemporary calf, with some other pieces, is. 
offered for £15 15s. Mr. Robinson has also a 
set—from November, 1849, to December, 1879, 
of “N. & Q.’ 62 volumes uniformly bound in 
light calf, with indexes to each series, bound 
in 2 vols. For a guinea one may get a first 
| edition of ‘ Marmion;’ and for £2 10s. a little 
collection of 10 Children’s Books, illustrated 
with woodcuts by Bewick—7 of them works on 
Natural History — a tempting set. We 
may mention also Wheatley’s ‘Cries of 
ondon,’ a complete set of proof impres- 
sions, signed, printed in colours — £30; 
“The Sporting Repository’ — 19 coloured 
| plates by Alken and Barenger, bound by 

Riviere—£75, and a collection of good first 
| editions of Surtees’s sporting novels—£60; and 
we will conclude with a copy of Sandys’s ‘ Ovid,” 
| which not only is of intrinsic interest, but also 
| contains the bookplate of Lord Nithsdale, and 
| two autographs of Lady Nithsdale, hero and 
| heroine of the celebrated escape from the 
| ower. 

We have received from Messrs. Marks & Co. 
their Catalogue No. 7. Among modern items 
we noticed that a few complete sets of ‘ The 
Yellow Book ’—1894-1897—in new condition are 
to be had for £5 5s. The Malone Society's. 
reprints of rare early plays, edited by W. W. 
Greg, in 40 volumes, would be a pleasant acqui- 
sition for £10 10s. Messrs. Marks & Co. have 
also a copy of the ‘D.N.B.’ with the Supple- 
mentary vols., Epitome, and Errata, 68 volumes 
in all—#25. A first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” interpreted [from the 
Latin] by Gilbert Watts in the original calf, 
Oxford, 1640, costs £12. There is a first 
edition, 4 vols., in contemporary scored calf, 
wanting the half-titles, of ‘ Northanger Abbey ” 
and ‘ Persuasion,’ priced £4 4s.; and six 
volumes (1700-24) of the works of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, priced £6 6s. Lovers of Borrow may like 
to hear of a first edition of his ‘ Romano Lavo- 
Lil "—the word-book of Romany—uncut, in the 
original cloth (1874: £8 8s.) 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 
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